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INDIA and Her Many Problems 


and other teaching aids for this issue 


COMING NEXT ISSUE 

“Wings for Man,” a special issue 
commemorating the 50th anniversary of 
powered flight, will appear in World 
Week for December 2. The articles will 
trace the development of aviation from 
the Wright brothers’ first flight at Kitty 
Hawk, December 17, 1903, down to to- 
day’s supersonic jet and rocket planes. 
The importance of aviation to today’s 
world, and the changes it has made in 
economic and social life, will be traced. 

In addition to these materials in the 
Student Edition, Scholastic Teacher for 
December 2 will contain a special eight- 
page section of teaching aids on avia- 
tion. This section will include a source 
list of books, pamphlets, films, and film- 
strips on all phases of aviation. 

The unit in the December 9 issue will 
examine the explosive situation in the 
Middle East and in particular the steps 
—economic as well as political—being 
taken to bring peace in that troubled 
area. Special Christmas features will be 
included. 

Together with our regular news and 
features, these two big December issues 
will contain sufficient materials to be 
used over three weeks or more, depend- 
ing on the Christmas vacation periods 
in various school systems. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: India is the theme of 
the unit, with coverage of economic 
(cover and p. 10), historical and geo- 
graphic (p. 9), social (pp. 10 and 11), 
and political (pp. 10, 11, and 12) as- 
pects. The “Newsmakers” (p. 4) are 
Americans working in India to improve 
living conditions there. In connection 
with the workbook on page 18, note 
special India crossword puzzle on page 
19. “Freedom Answers Communism” 
(p. 14) deals with an incident in U. S. 
relations with Czechoslovakia. 











WHAT’S AHEAD 
November 25, 1953 
(No issue, Thanksgiving recess.) 


December 2, 1953 
Special Issue: “Wings for Man” (see 
COMING NEXT ISSUE, on this page). 
December 9, 1953 
Unit: The troubled Middle East. 








World Geography: Note particularly 
the map and geography section of the 
India unit (p. 9). The cover and other 
pages of the India unit stress economic 
and political geography. 

U. S. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: U. S. relations with India are 
emphasized in “Newsmakers” (p. 4) 
and in the India unit (especially p. 12). 

Civics, Citizenship: Note “Good Citi- 
zens at Work,” p. 13. “Newsmakers” 
(p. 4) and “How Would You Solve It?” 
(p. 21) present individual good citizens. 

All classes will find useful material in 
“Freedom Answers Communism” (p. 
14), dealing with freedom of the press. 
The “Good Citizens at Work” story (p. 
13) is also a special Thanksgiving fea- 
ture. Awards for letters on “How Would 
You Solve It?”—see page 21. 

Life-adjustment and guidance: “Ask 
Gay Head,” p. 17; health cartoon, p. 19; 
“How Would You Solve It?” p. 21; 
vocabulary-building, p. 15. 


Unit: INDIA (pp. 9-12) 
Assignments 
1. Pages 9-11: (1) Give your impres- 


sion, with evidence from the pictures, 
of India’s standard of living. (2) What 
is the “caste system”? Who are the “un- 
touchables”? (3) What is the “mon- 
soon”? Why is it important to India’s 
farmers? (4) How has Kashmir caused 
hard feelings between India and Pakis- 
tan? 

2. Page 12: (1) Who is Nehru? (2) 
Compare and explain the attitude of 
India and of the U. S. towagd Red 
China. (3) In what ways is the U. S. 
helping India? 


Procedures 


1. As motivation, or as a test of gen- 
eral information on India, the crossword 
puzzle on India (p. 19) can be used. 

2. If possible, introduce the unit with 
a film or filmstrip on India. 

3. If no film is readily available, have 
the class work with the pictures on 
pages 10-11 and the cover page to get 
at India’s internal problems. 

4. Learning the map facts about In- 
dia should be the responsibility of all 
students. Geography classes will want 
to spend additional time on India’s 
geography, resources, etc. The lesson 
plans are arranged so fhat they can be 
adapted and integrated for use in all 
classes. The map on page 9 is an un- 
usual projection intended to give a 
visual picture of India as it might 
appear to a person in a plane high over 
the seas south of India. 


GIANT OF FREE ASIA (p. 9) 


Procedure 


1. Place a wall map of Asia on the 
board. A student can draw a map on 
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the board to show Pakistan, India, 
Kashmir, major rivers, cities, the Dec- 
can, Himalaya Mountains, neighboring 
bodies of water, and nearby countries. 
The rest of the class can be working 
with the map on page 9. 

2. A student can prepare a chart 
listing India’s industries, crops, mineral 
resources, population, exports and im- 
ports, etc. 


Guiding Questions 

1. Which countries are India’s neigh- 
bors? Where is Red China? Indo-China? 
In what part of Asia is a major “hot 
war” now going on? 

2. Find both parts of Pakistan on the 
map. (The Kashmir dispute is taken up 
in the next lesson plan.) 

3. Find the Deccan plateau. What 
climate would you expect to find on the 
Deccan? 

4. What are the “monsoon” winds? 
Why are they given such important 
mention in our study of India? 

5. Where are the Himalaya Moun- 
tains? In what ways do they influence 
life in India? 


INDIA’S “PECK O’ TROUBLES” 
(pp. 10-11) 


Procedure 


Have students open their copies of 
World Week to the pictures on pages 


10-11. Call their attention also to the 
cover picture. Ask the class to study the 


TOOLS for 


Middle East 
Dec. 9 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: What the Arabs Think, 
by William Polk & W. J. Butler (Head- 
line Series No. 96), 1952, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East 46 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. The Near and 
Middle East (Armed Forces Talk 380), 
1951, 5¢, Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Middle East and Its 
Development, 1951, free, Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A., 1615 H 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “New U. S. Policy for 
Old War,” Business Week, Oct. 31, 
1958. “Israel Crisis and Ibn Saud: 
Double Trouble in Mid-East,” News- 
week, Oct. 26, 1953. “Israel: Another 
War Brewing?” U. S. News & World 
Report, Oct. 30, 1953. “Atlantic Report 
on the World Today,” Atlantic Monthly, 
Aug., 1953. “Key Force in the Middle 
East: The Mob,” by E. Monroe, N. Y. 


pictures silently for about five minutes. 
Call on the class to tell about their 
findings. 


Discussion Questions 

1. From the evidence in the pictures 
would you conclude that India is a 
country with a high or low living stand- 
ard? What’s your evidence? How do 
India’s farming methods compare with 
those in the U. S.? 

2. Why is the problem of famine one 
that troubles India each year? Since 
India has good farm land, why should 
the problem be a continuing one? How 
much of a part does the “monsoon” 
have in this problem? Do you think the 
food problem can be solved quickly? 
Why or why not? From what you see 
in the pictures, what changes might 
India introduce to improve her situa- 
tion? 

3. The U. S. is united in spite of our 
many religious faiths—but religion helped 
split the Indian sub-continent into two 
nations (Pakistan and India). Why this 
difference? How is the Kashmir dispute 
a cause of division? (Call on students 
to give special reports, as previously 
assigned, on Kashmir, India’s caste sys- 
tem, and the differences between the 
Hindu and Moslem religions.) 


Activities . 

1. Students can be asked to prepare 
special reports on each of the following 
topics, using World History texts and 


TEACHERS 


Times Magazine, Aug. 30, 1953. “Rising 
Expectations: Stevenson in the Middle 
East,” Look, July 13, 1953. “Mystery of 
the Middle East,” by H. Lamb, Satur- 
day Evening Post, March 21, 1953. 

FILMS: Mayah, 38 minutes, free 
loan, Arabian American Oil Company, 
Public Relations Dept., 505 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Problem of sup- 
plying water to the people of Saudi 
Arabia. Building a Nation, 20 minutes, 
sale, Educational Film Dept., United 
World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, N. Y. Israel—modern techno- 
logical advances, problem of irrigation, 
contrast of Arabian and Jewish cultures. 
Crisis in Iran, 18 minutes, sale, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film 
Dept., 330 West 42 Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Economic and political con- 
ditions. 

FILMSTRIPS: Near East Puzzle, 54 
frames, New York Times, Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, 229 West 43 Street, 
New York 36, N. Y., Social, economic. 


library encyclopedias as references: (a) 
Gandhi and his influence in India; (b) 
the Moslem and Hindu beliefs; (c) In- 
dia’s caste system. 

2. The class can draw free-hand out- 
line maps of India in notebooks, using 
the map on page 9 as a guide. 

3. How Britain gained control over 
India and India’s struggle for independ- 
ence can be the subject of a report to 
enrich the lesson. 

4. Another approach to the lesson 
could be to assign the roles of the 
people in the pictures to a group of in- 
dividual bright students. Have a bright 
student act the role of a roving reporter 
who took the pictures, and have him 
interview the “people.” 

5. As a lesson summary, students can 
write a letter describing an imaginary 
visit to India. 


WHY INDIA DOESN'T TAKE SIDES 
(p. 12) 


Student Reading References 


(1) “Nehru Doesn’t Speak for Asia,” 
U. S. News, 10/30/53. (2) “India, The 
Honest Broker,” New Republic, 9/7/53. 
(3) “America in Asia,” N. Y. Times 
Magazine, 8/30/53. 


Motivation 


Ask the class to study the cartoon on 
page 12. What is India asking? How 
does the “world” seem to be reacting to 
India’s request? According to the car- 
toonist, is India happy about what it is 
asking? What, then, is prompting this 
request? (Work in the map information 
on page 9 as students develop their 
answers. ) 


Discussion Questions 


1. How much influence do you think 
India’s location in Asia has on her 
friendship with Red China? 

2. What do you think should be 
done about admitting Red China to the 
U. N.? Why? 

3. Why is the U. S. anxious to keep 
India out of the control of the Com- 
munists? In what ways is the U. S. 
working to keep India safe from com- 
munism? 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 18 
I. A Look at India: Asia; westerly; Mos- 
lems (Mohammedans); Hindus; Kashmir; 
Moslems; Russia (U. S. S. R.) and Red 
China; Burma; Himalaya. 
II. India’s Problems: l-a; 2-c; 3-a; 4-c; 
5-b. 
Ill. When Did It Happen?: 2, 4, 1, 8. 
ANSWERS TO QUICK QUIZ, p. 8 
1.-Keller, Schweitzer, Wagner. 2.-b. 3.- 
(a) U. S., Great Britain; (b) Yugoslavia, 
Italy; (c) U. S., Republic of Korea, Great 
Britain, Red China. 
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Seesawing for Water (See Cover Story, p. 5) 
UNIT on INDIA, pp. 9-12 
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“Bring your mittens, please!” ~ 


’. wear your woolies. We're taking. you on a 

mental trip to a mountain laboratory in the 
clouds. General Electric engineers do get into 
strange places! 

Notice in the picture how icicles grow sideways? 
100-mile winds whip the top of Mt. Washington 
in winter. This summit is stormier than the Pole. 

Here on this blizzardy New Hampshire peak, 
General Electric engineers come to study how jet 
engines act when “iced up”... and figure out 
improvements for Air Force and Navy fighters and 
bombers. 

Don't ever get the idea an engineer’s life is dull. 
Or always on mountain tops. In New Mexico, G-E 
engineers are at work measuring the behavior of 
rockets in flight. In the ball parks the batteries of 
lamps had to be figured out by General Electric 


engineers. Engineers are aboard Navy ships, busy 
with details of gunfire control. 

Wherever there’s excitement—whether it’s in an 
atomic plant or aboard a new locomotive on test 
—you ll find engineers. Their brains and their in- 
genuity are behind the new things in everyone's life. 





WHAT DO YOU WANT TO BE 
WHEN YOU FINISH SCHOOL? 


A chemist? A doctor? An engineer? Another 
Edison? Want to work in television, or aviation? One 
thing is sure. Talk to men who have jobs you envy, 
and they'll tell you how much their high school and 
college means to them. There’s always something 
interesting ahead for people with trained minds. 

(Next month in this space you'll meet the “Copper 
man,” built by G-E engineers to answer questions 
human beings can’t answer. ) 
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Q. Can a life insurance company take 


away your insurance at any time ? 
BRIAN MACK, HELENA, MONTANA 


Ar. No, unless you have misrepre- 
sented facts when you applied 
for the insurance—and then, 
only within a certain period of 
time. Furthermore, the com- 
pany can never increase your 
premiums beyond those stated 
in your policy, and it can never 
decrease your benefits. As long 
as you keep up your end of 
the bargain by paying your 
premiums—your life insurance 
company will keep up its end 
by giving you full protection, 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Educational Division 
300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 


Answered below are two more of the thousands of 
questions Mutual Benefit Life has been asked about 
life insurance. $5 checks have been sent for the ee 
tions, and we hope the answers will be of help to 
everyone. Look for more questions and answers in 
the December 2nd issue of this magazine. 


Q. Is it possible for a in to con- 
ife 


vert a regular life insurance 
policy to an endowment policy ? 
JOHN B. MANGES, PARSONS, KANSAS 


A. Yes. In most cases a “regular” 
life insurance policy can be con- 
verted to “retirement” insur- 
ance, “endowment” insurance, 
or other types of insurance. All 
Mutual Benefit Life policies pro- 
vide for such conversions, but 
it’s best to make sure that other 
policies contain a conversion 
clause. The ability to convert 
from one type of insurance to 
another is the main reason why 
we suggest that young people 
start their insurance programs 
with “regular” life insurance. 


While you’re young you need 
all the protection you can afford. 
“Regular” life insurance costs 
less, so you can buy more and 
have more protection for the 
same amount of money. Later, 
when your earnings are higher 
and the need for protection 1s 
decreased, you can convert to 
the special types of policies. 





Wide World photo 


“DR. IDA, INDIA” 
A LETTER bearing the 


address arrived in India not 
ago. It didn’t puzzle India’s postmen 
They delivered it immediately to an 
American lady who is known—and 
loved—all over India. She is Dr. Ida 


above 
long 


S. Scudder (photo above), who has 
given more than 50 years of her life 
as a missionary doctor in this far-off 
Asian land. 

Ida Scudder 
spend her life in India. Her parents 
were American missionaries of the 


never intended to 


Reformed Church. They were. in 
India as missionary doctors when 
Ida was born. As a child Ida saw 
all too much famine, poverty, and 
disease. She was relieved when she 
‘ailed for the U. S. in her teens. 
She planned to go to college, get 
married, and settle down 

But a few years later Ida went 
back to India to help her ailing 
mother. One night she heard the 
tomtoms beat the death march for 
three Indian women who had died 
during childbirth. Did she belong in 
India after all? She praved for 
cuidance. 

The answer, as it 
Scudder: “I must go 
medicine, and then k to 
India.” She received her \f.D. at 
Cornell in 1899. Then she returned 
to India with a $10,000 gift from a 
Manhattan banker. With the money 
she opened a tiny clinic in the vil 
lage of Vellore. She began deliver 
ing babies, performing operations, 
fighting a “one-woman” war against 


came to Ida 
home study 


CONE har 


the deadly illnesses that ravage all 
Asia. 

That was in 1900. Today “Dr. 
Ida” is still healing the sick in India. 
But she’s no longer alone. People in 
India and the U. S. have learned of 
her struggle and have pitched in to 
help. Their gifts of money have 
transformed her one-room clinic into 
a 550-bed hospital with a medical 
school that graduates hundreds of 
Indian youths as doctors and nurses 
each year. This is the Christian 
Medical College, supported by 40 
missions and recognized as one of 
the best in India. 

Early this year “Dr. Ida, India” 
received the Elizabeth Blackwell 
Citation of the New York Infirmary 
as one of five outstanding women 
doctors -of 1952. She'll be 83 next 
month. 


MR. “SHOW-HOW” 

“STRANGERS come to our village 
only to collect taxes or to beat us. 
Which will you do?” That's the sort 
of greeting Horace Holmes got when 
he visited the villages of India only 
a few years ago. Rural people of 
Asia have a deep suspicion of “out- 
siders.” 

But today these same people are 
begging Holmes and others like him 
to come arid work in their villages. 
“At last they know we're here to 
help them,” says Horace Holmes 

Holmes is a farming expert from 
the U. S. He was born and brought 


up in rural Tennessee. He worked 
for years as a county agent in the 
Extension Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Thousands 
of county agents work in the rural 
U. S. to show American farmers 
how to produce better crops and 
livestock. The government of India 
decided that Holmes could show In- 
dians, too, how to be better farmers. 

In 1948, India asked Holmes to 
work there as an adviser on village 
improvement. Holmes traveled to a 
bedraggled farm area in northern 
India called Etawah. 

He showed the farmers of Etawah 
how to drain fields to get more farm 
land, how to use their crude hoes 
and plows more efficiently, how to 
prevent animal diseases. A few farm- 
ers tried his suggestions. When these 
farmers began producing bigger 
crops, others wanted help. Food out- 
put jumped by nearly 50 per cent. 
New hope sprang up in Etawah— 
hope for a better life. 

Then Uncle Sam stepped in with 
a helping hand. In late 1951 the 
U. 'S. launched a world-wide pro- 
gram to send American technical ex- 
perts abroad to show people in back- 
ward countries how to build them- 
selves a better life through modern 
methods. (This program is some- 
times called “Point Four.”) Horace 
Holmes joined the Point Four mis- 
sion in India. 

In 1952 the government of India 
adopted a plan to bring the “show- 
how” program pioneered at Etawah 
by the man from Tennessee to 120,- 
000 more villages. Horace Holmes is 
still in India. He heads a school sys- 
tem which trains native leaders to 
do what he did—bring modern 
“know-how” into age-old villages. 


Department of te I Par 


Horace Holmes (left) tells some teen-agers of India how to form a farm youth club. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: India seeks Kashmir settle- 
ment with Pakistan (p. 11). WORLD NEWS IN RE- 
VIEW (pp. 6-8)—U. S. Government approves St. Law- 
rence power project; Tennessee’s constitution amended 
at last; doctors operate with 2,000-year-old Inca tools; 
Supreme Court rules baseball is sport, not business; 
Big 3 will meet next month, but big 4 meeting is out; 
Navy hopes to restore five honored warships of the 
past; King Ibn Saud of Arabia dies; most powerful radio 
transmitter dedicated at Jim Creek. 


HARRY WHITE CASE: For probably the first time 
in U. S. history, a committee of Congress ordered a 
former President to testify before it. Harry Truman, who 
retired from the Presidency in January, received a 
subpoena directing him to appear before the House 
of Representatives Un-American Activities Committee. 
Similar orders to appear were served on two other high 
officials of the Truman Administration—Tom Clark, now 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice, and James Byrnes, now 
governor of South Carolina. At our press time it was 
not clear whether they would answer questions before 
the House committee. The committee wanted to hear 
what they knew about the case of the late Harry Dexter 
White. He was a U. S. Treasury official who, in 1946 
(when Mr. Truman was President), became chief U. S. 


representative on the International Monetary Fund. 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell of the Eisenhower 
Administration created a sensation this month by his 
charges in the White case. The’ Attorney General said 
White was promoted in spite of a Federal Bureau of 
Investigation report naming him as a spy for Russia. 


SCORE FOR GOP: Republicans were glum after de- 
feats in November 3 elections in eastern states (WW, 
Nov. 11, p. 5). News from the Far West gave the GOP 
its turn to cheer last week. In suburban Los Angeles, 
Glenard P. Lipscomb, 38, a Republican member of the 
California legislature, won a four-way race to fill a va- 
cancy in Congress. His victory gives Republicans a four- 
vote majority in the House of Representatives (219 Re- 
publicans, 215 Democrats, one independent). 


WORLD ROUNDUP: PHILIPPINES—In the Phil- 
ippine Republic’s most peaceful presidential election 
(20-some killed), Ramon Magsaysay, 46, was ‘way 
ahead of his rival, incumbent President Elpidio Quirino, 
as we went to press (WW, Nov. 4, p. 4). BERMUDA— 
This British island will play host to the “Big Three” meet- 
ing Dec. 4-8 (see p. 7). PORTUGAL—Premier Antonio 
de Oliveira Salazar, 64 (economics-professor-turned- 
dictator who has run Portugal for a quarter of a century) 
allowed an opposition slate in a national election for the 
first time—but not a single opposition candidate even 
came close to getting elected. COSTA RICA—Jose 
(“Don Pepe”) Figueres, 47, American-educated coffee 
planter (“socialist reformer” who led a successful revo- 
lution against pro-Communists in 1947) was inaugu- 
rated as president of Costa Rica. 


Wide World photo 


EAST MEETS WEST: In Korea, U. S. Military Police 
Enoch Masterson (left) of Clarkton, Mo., and Ear! Colle 
(right) of West Warwick, R. I., shake hands with their 
Indian counterparts—MPs Tara Singh and P. Veeran 
of the Indian troops guarding war prisoners in Korea. 
For more on India, see pp. 4, 9-12, and— 

OUR FRONT COVER, which shows a “seegaw” irriga- 
tion system used by rice farmers in south India. This 
device (alem) consists of a hollow log with a large wood- 
en bucket at one end. The three men at left walk back 
and forth, tipping the log with their weight. The bucket 
is under water in the irrigation canal at right. As the 
men walk away from the bucket end of the log, the 
bucket—full of water—will be lifted out of the canal. 
The man at right will tip it so that the contents run 
through the hollow log to the field at left. India has 
more~ irrigated land than any nation except China. 
Much of it is watered with crude devices such as the 
alem. Wide World photo. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

THE RE-OPENED DOOR-The U. S. throws open its 
doors soon to more than 200,000 refugees. Under a law 
signed in August, 209,000 aliens (mostly Europeans ) 
who fled from communism, war, or persecution can 
come to our shores. Another 5,000 alien refugees al- 
ready in the U. S. will be accepted as permanent resi- 
dents here. State Department investigators will begin to 
check applications late this month or early in December. 
These refugees will be in addition to the 154,657 immi- 
grants allowed yearly under nationality “quotas.” 


ENDQUOTE: Albert Schweitzer (Nobel Peace Prize 
winner—WW, Nov. 11, p. 7), asked why he renounced 
worldly success to become a medical missionary in 
Africa: “It is not renouncing anything to have the priv- 
ilege of doing something for someone else.” 





St. Lawrence Power Project 


A 22-year-old plan to use the 
St. Lawrence River for power may 
soon become a reality. 

The upper part of the St. Law- 
rence River forms the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Can- 
ada. The river separates New York 
State from the Canadian Province of 
Ontario. Both areas need additional 
electric power. 

In 1931 New York State author- 
ized its Power Authority to cooper- 
ate with Canada in building a big 
hydroelectric project on the river. 

According to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion, no state can make an agree- 
ment with a foreign country without 
Federal approval. 

This month President Eisenhower 
signed an executive order giving 
New York State permission to act 
as the agent of the United States 
in developing, with Canada, the St. 
Lawrence power project. 

New York State, in partnership 
with the Province of Ontario, will 
spend $600,000,000 for dams and 
power plants to produce 12,600,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours of power a year. 
(This is more power than is pro- 
duced by either the Hoover Dam or 
Grand Coulee.) The cost of the proj- 
ect and the electric power from it 
will be shared equally by New York 
and Ontario. New York, however, 
must make a “fair share” of the pow- 
er available to neighboring states. 


LEGAL OBSTACLE REMAINS 

Before actual construction can be- 
gin, several law suits must be settled. 
Three private companies have filed 
suits in the U. S. Court of Appeals 
for an order to prevent New York 
from taking part in the project. They 
demand that private industry be li- 
censed to operate the power devel- 
opment-—rather than putting it in the 
hands of the state government. An 
early decision by the court is ex- 
pected. 

What’s Behind It: The Canadian 
government looks on the powev proj- 
ect as part of its plans for develop- 
ing the St. Lawrence River—an- 
other part of this plan being the “St. 
Lawrence Seaway.” The Seaway 
project calls for building a chain of 
deep-water canals at shallow points 


along the upper St. Lawrence Riv- 
er. By this means, ocean steamers 
could pass between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Great Lakes. 

The U. S. Congress has repeatedly 
refused to join in this project, al- 
though several presidents have rec- 
ommended a joint U. S.-Canada Sea- 
way program. Canada now says she 
will build the Seaway by herself, if 
the next session of the U. S. Congress 
refuses approval. 


Tenn. Charter Amended 


The nation’s oldest unamend- 
ed state constitution—Tennessee’s 
—has finally been changed. 

Tennessee voters on November 3 
approved eight amendments to their 
state constitution. These were the 
first changes that had been made in 
the state’s charter since it was adopt- 
ed in 1870. 

There had been thirteen previous 
attempts to change the constitution, 
but all had failed. In 1951 the state 
legislature authorized a convention 
to draft amendments to certain parts 
of the constitution. This kind of 
“limited” convention was not pro- 
vided for in the constitution, but the 
State Supren.e Court upheld the act. 
This month, by votes of more than 
two to one, Tennessee approved all 
eight amendments presented by the 
convention. 

One of these authorized similar 
“limited” conventions for amending 
the constitution in the future. Other 
amendments abolished the payment 
of a poll tax as a requirement for 
voting, increased the governor's 
term to four years, and raised the 
pay of state legislators to $15 a day. 
(Previously Tennessee legislators 
drew $4 a day—the lowest pay of any 
state legislature in the nation. ) 


NEWARK COUNCIL 

Newark, N. J., decided to change 
its system of city government. For 
36 years a City Commission of five 
members has governed the city. They 
were elected “at large’—that is, by 
all the voters of the city. 

The commissioners then named 
one of their group as mayor. Each 
commissioner became head of a city 


department. The mayor presided at 
commission meetings but had little 
authority over the other commission- 
ers or their functions. 

By nearly two to one, Newark 
voted to replace the commission 
with a mayor-council type of govern- 
ment. 

An election will be held next sum- 
mer to choose a mayor and nine 
city councilmen—four elected by all 
the voters of the city and each of 
the others elected by voters of a sep- 
arate district. The mayor and an 
administrative assistant will control 
all city departments. The Council, 
by its power to approve or disap- 
prove appropriations, will control 
the purse-strings. 


Testing Inca Know-How 


Ancient Inca tools came out of 
a museum for use in a modern 
brain operation. 

Before Spanish conquerors came 
to Peru, Inca rulers of Andes Indians 
had built an advanced civilization. 
Their surgeons, for instance, knew 
how to perform the brain operation 
known as trepanning, in which part 
of the skull is cut away. Scientists 
have found hundreds of skulls, some 
of them 2,000 years old, with holes 
left by brain operations. 

The Incas never knew how to 
make iron and steel. The hardest 
metal they could make was a bronze 
alloy. For surgery, they used stone 
chisels or volcanic glass, chipped to 
a keen, sawlike edge. 

Two surgeons in Lima, Peru, de- 
cided to try out the old Inca method. 
They borrowed chisels and volcanic- 
glass knives from a museum, In a 
14-minute operation recently they 
removed a blood clot from the brain 
of a patient who, before the opera- 
tion, was unable to speak. Now he 
is reported fully recovered. 


INCA TOURNIQUET 

Head operations are usually 
marked by heavy bleeding from the 
scalp. But the doctors used an “Inca 
tourniquet”—a one-inch-wide band- 
age tightly wound three times 
around the head—and the operation 
proved to be almost bloodless. 

The doctors made one concession 
to modern medicine—they gave the 
patient antibiotic “wonder drugs” to 
prevent infection. 





Wide World photo 
HELEN KELLER’S FINGERS are her ‘eyes.’ Sightless and deaf 
since she was 19 months old, Miss Keller has ‘‘seen every 
President in the past 60 years, except McKinley, with her sen- 
sitive fingertips. This month she was in Washington, D. C., to 
receive a decoration from the Brazilian government for her 
world-famed work as teacher of the blind. She called on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. When he gave her permission to ‘‘see’’ him, 
she ran her fingers over chin, cheeks, forehead, and lips, then 
said: “I felt a fine face and a gentle smile. | felt the courage 
and thought that carried him through such great years in the 
world’s history.’ Miss Keller—now 73—has devoted her 
life to “bringing light to the blind’ through education. 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
THIS “PIED PIPER’ didn't get results. The man tooting the 
horn represents the Communist ‘explanation’ team in Korea. 
The Reds hoped to get large numbers of the 22,000 Korean 
War prisoners—anti-Communist North Koreans and Chinese— 
to return to their homelands. Up to last week, only 200 had 
agreed to go home, and only 65 of these changed their minds 
as a result of the “explanations.” Because of this lack of suc- 
cess, the Communists may use some excuse to stop the ‘‘ex- 
planations” altogether. (See last week’s news pages.) Mean- 
while, the U. N. and Communists still hadn’t agreed on when, 
where—or whether—to hold the proposed Korean peace con- 
ference (or who should attend). See news pages, Nov. 4 issue. 





Baseball: Still a Sport 


Baseball is a sport—not a busi- 
ness or trade monopoly. 

So the U. S. Supreme Court ruled 
last week. By a vote of 7-2, the 
court threw out claims that profes- 
sional baseball’s “reserve clause” vi- 
olates the Sflerman Anti-trust Act. 
This act, passed in 1890, outlawed 
“every contract, combination, . . 
trust, or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade or commerce.” The law was 
aimed at giant businesses and in- 
dustries which tried to drive compet- 
itors out of business. 

What's Behind It: The “reserve 
clause” is in every contract a player 
signs with a major league club, even 
though he may be “farmed out” 
(sent to play) with one of the minor 
league clubs. This clause binds the 
player to play only for the team 
holding his contract. The owner may 
sell the player's contract (and his 
services), or trade him, or release 
him. Baseball owners insist that, 
without th® “reserve clause,” the 
wealthiest clubs would soon have 
all the best players. 

The ruling last week upheld a 


Supreme Court decision of 1922. 
That decision held that baseball was 
a sport and ‘not a business, and 
thus was exempt from Federal anti- 
trust laws. In the present suits, 
brought by two minor-league ball 
players 4nd a minor-league owner, 
it was argued that radio and TV 
created a new situation that did not 
exist in 1922. The claim was made 
that broadcasting and televising of 
games across state borders had 
changed baseball into “interstate 
commerce.” . 


Big 3 Instead of 4 


The Big Four meeting is off— 
but the Big Three plan to meet 
soon in Bermuda. 

Last month the U. S., Britain, and 


France invited Russia to a confer- 
ence November 9 in Switzerland to 
discuss Germany and Austria. This 
would have been a meeting of for- 
eign ministers of the four nations. 
(See “Should the Big Four Meet?” 
in World Week, Nov. 4 issue, p. 14. ) 

Russia's answer made so many de- 
mands and conditions for such a 


meeting, and was so full of attacks 
on the Western Big Three, that the 
Western powers decided Russia 
didn’t want the meeting. So Presi- 
dent Eisenhower plans a get-togeth- 
er with Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill of Great Britain and Pre- 
mier Joseph Laniel of France to dis- 
cuss what to do now about Russia 
and the “cold war.” 


Are These Ships Doomed? 


Five warships that won fame 
in battles of long ago are on the 
Navy’s conscience. 

The ships, tied up in backwaters, 
are rotting away. The Navy says it’s 
helpless to do anything about them. 
To restore the ships would cost 
about $40,000,000. The Navy says it 
doesn't have that much money to 
spare. 

The Navy believes that some cities 
would like to have these beloved old 
veterans as floating museums. It 
hopes that Congress will appropriate 
money to restore the vessels and 
will authorize their sale, and their 
transportation to a permanent 
“home.” 
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Wild West, 1953 Version: Indians Hunt Buffalo 


FIFTY MILLION’ BISON once 
roamed the Western plains. In the 
1800s westward-moving pioneers 
mowed down the herds with repeating 
rifles. Now there are about 5,000 bison 
left, mostly in protected herds. One herd 
of 700 animals grazes over a 30,000- 
acre range high in the Big Horn Moun- 
tains of Montana. The range includes 
part of the Crow Indian reservation. 

To keep the herd from growing too 
big and eating itself out of its pastures, 
the U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs holds 
a two-week buffalo hunt every fall. 
Jeeps race across the rough ground at 


40 miles an hour and lurch to a stop 
100 to 300 yards from the herd. The 
hunters leap from the jeep, fire at the 
leaders, then pick off cripples and strag- 
glers as the main herd stampedes out 
of range. While the jeep scurries after 
the bison, butchers move in to prepare 
the meat of animals killed for use on 
the reservation. The total kill for this 
season was set at 135 animals. 

Three Crow Indians—picked as ex- 
pert marksmen—were the hunters this 
season. They .were Tom Yellowtail, 
George Takes-the-Gun, and Frank He- 


does-it. Two are shown in the photo. 





These are the ships: 

The Constitution, possibly Amer- 
ica’s most famous warship, valiantly 
fought our wars from 1797 through 
the War of 1812, against French 
privateers, Barbary pirates, and 
English men-o’-war. When she was 
to be scrapped in 1830, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes wrote his famous poem 
“Old Ironsides,” protesting against 
this move to “tear her tattered en- 
sign down.” School children across 
the country donated their pennies to 
save the ship. She was later rebuilt 
and now lies in Boston harbor, where 
the public may view her. She needs 
extensive rebuilding. 

The Constellation, like the Con- 
stitution, fought against the Barbary 
pirates and in the War of 1812. Too 
frail even to be moved, she is now 
a rotting hulk in Boston harbor. The 
city of Baltimore has offered to pay 
the cost of rebuilding her if she is 
transported there. The Navy doubts 
that it has the authority or funds 
to move the ship. 

The Hartford was the flagship of 


Admiral David Glasgow Farragut 
during the Civil War. Defying ene- 
my torpedoes, he sailed her into 
Mobile Bay at the head of his fleet. 
She now lies at Norfolk, Va. 

The Olympia, flagship of Admiral 
Dewey at the battle of Manila Bay 
in the Spanish American War, later 
carried home the body of the “un- 
known soldier” after World War I. 
She is at Philadelphia. 

The battleship Oregon is celebrat- 
ed for her speedy run from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic around Cape 
Horn, to help defeat the Spanish 
Heet at Santiago, Cuba. (At that time 
the Panama Canal had not yet been 
built.) The Oregon is now at Guam. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


THE MOST POWERFUL radio 
transmitter in the world (according 
to the U. S. Navy) will be dedicated 
November 18. It is at Jim Creek in 
the foothills of the Cascade Moun- 
tains northeast of Seattle, Wash. The 
antenna is ‘composed of 30 miles of 


cable draped across a valley a mile 
and a half wide. The ends of the 
cable hang from 12 antenna towers, 
each 200 feet tall—six on each side of 
the valley, along the ridge of the 
hill. By means of this station, with 
its million watts power, the Navy 
hopes to keep in touch by radio 
with its ships all over the Pacific 
Ocean. 


KING IBN SAUD of Saudi Arabia— 
probably the world’s richest man 
and one of the world’s few remain- 
ing absolute monarchs—died | this 
month at age 73. He had an income 
of more than $200,000,000 a year 
from American oil companies which 
had drilled wells tapping the vast 
oil resources of northeastern Arabia. 
Among his 40 sons was Saud, 52, 
who last month was named prime 
minister of Saudi Arabia’s first cab- 
inet and who is now king; and Feisal. 
46, now crown prince. Crippled with 
arthritis, Ibn Saud recently began 
turning power over to his sons. 


THE NOBEL PRIZE for chemistry 
has been awarded to Dr. Hermann 
Staudinger of West Germany for re- 
search that helped make the plastics 
industry possible. Prof. Fritz Zernike 
of the Netherlands received the phys- 
ics prize for developing a micro- 
scope in which transparent, living 
substances could be observed. Pre- 
viously transparent materials had to 
be stained to be seen under the mi- 
croscope, and this killed the tissue. 
For other 1953 Nobel Prizes, see 
news pages Oct. 28, Nov. 4 and 11. 
. 


Quik MeZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


Based on recent news developments 
covered in your Scholastic magazine 


1. Fill in last name: famed sightless 
teacher, Helen ; medical 
missionary who won Nobel Peace Prize, 
Albert new mayor of 
New York City, Robert 

2. The “cold war” means: (a) the 
recent winter war in Korea; (b) the 
rivalry between Soviet-dominated Com- 
munist nations and the free world; (c) 
the search for a cure for the common 
cold. 

3. From this list (U. S., Republic of 
Korea, Yugoslavia, Great Britain, Italy, 
Israel, Red China) sect the ones 
which are: (a) included among the 
“Big Four”; (b) eager to annex Trieste; 
(c) on the list to attend the proposed 
Korean “political conference.” 
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Map for World Week by Frank Ronan 


THE YOUNG REPUBLIC of India is bigger in population and area than any other free nation on the continent of Asia. 


India: Giant of Free Asia 


pAsuLous India! 

Here, side by side, you see old 
and new —time-worn temples and 
noisy steel mills; mud huts and mod- 
ern buildings; lumbering oxen and 
putt-putting tractors; princes riding 
elephants and lawmakers debating 
in parliament. In India, an ancient 
people struggles to build a modern 
nation (see pp. 10, 11). 

Thousands of years before Christ, 
the people of India built a mighty 
civilization. Then, about 450 years 
ago, European sailors discovered In- 
dia. European conquerors followed. 
Eventually Britain gained control of 
practically all of India. 

For years the people of India 
struggled to regain independence. 
Many Indians refused to buy British 
goods, refused to pay British taxes, 
refused to obey British laws. In 
1947 the British finally gave in. They 
set India free—only six vears ago. 

India won freedom. but lost unitv. 


Indians of Moslem religion split 
away and formed their own nation, 
Pakistan (see map). What was left— 
peopled largely by Indians of Hindu 
faith—became the Republic of India. 

The map above gives you a close 
look at this young nation. 

On it, you see: 


The Himalayas (“Home of the 
Snows”). This snow-capped moun- 
tain range in northern India is the 
highest on earth. Its topmost point is 
the peak of Mt. Everest, nearly six 
miles above the sea. 

The Deccan. This saucer-like pla- 
teau, ringed with mountains, covers 
most of southern India. Here, in the 
tropics, the climate is hot and sticky. 
Tigers prow] in steaming jungles. 


Undia 
UNIT 


The great rivers. India’s rivers have 
built broad, fertile plains with soil 
carried from the uplands. The rivers 
also bring water to crops—water 
from melting Himalaya snows and 
from monsoon rains. 


The monsoon. Each year, 
June, a wind called the monsoon 
begins to blow from the warm seas 
toward the south of India (see map). 
The wind sweeps inland with enor- 
mous loads of water vapos, picked 
up from the sea. Over the land this 
moisture falls as rain. The monsoon 
stops blowing in September. Scarce- 
ly any rain falls until the next sum- 
mer. When the monsoon doesn’t 
bring as much rain as usual, drought 
and starvation stalk India. 

What the map doesn’t show you is 
India’s people. India has 358,000,000 
—more than any other nation except 
China. Taking care of her huge fam- 
ily is a terrific job for “Mother India” 
(turn page) 


about 





Black Star photo 


IGNORANCE-—Most Indians have never been to school. 
Only one Indian in six can read or write. Many Indians 
have never heard of the U. S. They're convinced the 
world is flat. India’s government is sending teachers into 
the villages to open new schools. Since India gained in- 
dependence, its college enrollment has increased by 250 
per cent. More than half of all Indian children of school 
age now attend classes. In time India hopes to have 
enough schools to educate all its people. (Photo shows 
Indians reading lessons during lunch hour on the job.) 


HUNGER-India is short of food. Most Indians are hun- 
gry, day in and day out, all their lives. Each year many 
die from starvation. The food shortage is getting worse 
because India’s food supply isn’t keeping up with its 
increase in population (4,000,000 a year). India is striv- 


ing to produce more food by opening new farm lands, 
bringing irrigation water to dry areas, improving farming 
methods. Photo below shows a wheat farm in India. Over- 
seer (left) sits on native cot made of cloth strips woven on 
wooden frame. Workers (center) toss grain in air to sepa- 
rate wheat from chaff. Grass huts in background are 
“silos” where wheat is stored. Woman (right) leads cows 


which trample grain stalks to crush them for fodder. 


India’s 
**Peck o’ Troubles’”’ 


VERY Saturday is “Build India Day” in Assam, a region 

of eastern India. On that day, 250,000 high school stu- 
dents and their 8,000 teachers roll up their sleeves and 
stride off to work in nearby villages. The school teams re- 
move refuse, dig wells, build homes, and lay out roads, 
working shoulder to shoulder with the villagers themselves. 


THE FIVE YEAR PLAN 


Projects like these are under way in many sections of 
India today. They’‘re all part of the government's ‘Five Year 
Plan.” This is a scheme developed by India’s top planners 
to raise’ living standards through a mighty five-year-long 
effort. The Plan began in 1951 and is stheduled to end in 
1956. It calls on India’s people to produce more food and 
industrial goods, open more schools and hospitals, wage 
war on poverty, ignorance, and disease. 

The Plan is expected to cost more than $4,000,000,000. 

India’s government is finding it hard to scrape up the 
money to carry out the Plan. Taxes do not bring enough 
money, for nearly all India’s people are miserably poor. 
Only a few have extra cash to invest in farms and factories 
to boost production. India hopes to get large loans from 
other nations to help pay for the Plan. 


THE MUD VILLAGES 


The main “battleground” for the Plan effort is the mud 
village of India. India has more than half a million villages. 
Here live more than 80 per cent of India’s population. 

A typical village is a cluster of huts, usually made of 
dried mud and roofed with dried grass. The streets are 
unpaved and have no sidewalks. Water for the village 
comes from a well, or from streams running along ih open 
ditches. There is no school, no auditorium, no movie house, 
no modern shopping center. 

The “picture-stories” on these pages give you some idea 
of the gigantic problems involved in India’s “battle of the 


villages.” 
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KASHMIR: Premier Mohammed Ali of Pakistan (left) and 
Premier Jawaharlal Nehru of India are smiling for the cam- 
era. But the photo was taken as they met to discuss a deadly 
serious dispute. Both want Kashmir, a lovely highland 
egion in the north of India (see map, p. 9). In 1947 the 
native prince who ruled Kashmir decided to unite it with 
India. Although this prince was a Hindu (like most of the 
people of India), most of the Kashmiri people are Moslems. 
The Pakistan government insisted that Kashmir should join 
Pakistan, a Moslem country. Besides, rivers needed for irri- 
gation in Pakistan rise in Kashmir. In 1947 India and Pakis- 
tan fought a brief war over Kashmir. The U. N. persuaded 
them to stop fighting. This summer Mohammed Ali and 
Nehru decided to appoint, by April of 1954, a person who 
will take a vote of the Kashmir people. This vote would 
decide whether Kashmir joins India or Pakistan. So many 
problems still remain to be straightened out that nobody 
knows whether the vote will ever be held. Meanwhile troops 
of India and Pakistan each hold part of Kashmir—and fight- 
ing could break out again. The quarrel is a blow to the 
prosperity of both India and Kashmir. Because of it, both 
countries are spending large amounts on arms, and the two 


countries do not trade freely. 


“UNTOUCHABLES ’—Eighty-five percent of India’s peo- 
ple follow the Hindu faith. This religion divides all society 
into groups called castes. A child is born into his father’s 
caste. He can never change caste. Most people of one caste 
follow the same occupation. However, 50,000,000 people in 
India have no caste. They are the “untouchables,” who have 
long been forced to live apart and do the dirtiest jobs. (The 
man in the photo is an “untouchable.” He sweeps streets, 
yards, and houses for a living, as many “untouchables” do.) 
India’s new constitution forbids the ege-old restrictions on 
people who have no caste. But prejudice against “untouch- 


ables” remains. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT-—Last year the 
elected their first parliament. (Photo shows an election 
candidate campaigning with a bell “to wake them from age- 
long slumber” and a lantern “to light the people’s path.”) 
The Congress Party, leader of India’s fight for freedom, won 
most of the seats in parliament. India’s Premier Nehru is 
head of the Congress Party. Can the people of India—illit- 
erate and uneducated—run a successful democratic govern- 
ment? India has a strong Communist party which has won 
important local elections. Will it seize power some day? 


Wide World photo 


people of India 


Wide World phot 
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Why India 
Doesn't 
Take Sides 


ERE’S a “mystery story” that 
bothers many Americans. Can 
you solve it? 

The puzzle is this: Why doesn’t 
India join the free world to fight 
communism? 

“We shall be friends with Amer- 
ica,” says India’s premier, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, “but we intend, also, to co- 
operate with the Soviet Union.” 
India cooperates with Communist 
China, too. India wants the U. N. 
to let Communist China become a 
member (see cartoon at right). 

Yet India’s government is against 
communism — inside India. Premier 
Nehru has crushed several Commu- 
nist uprisings and jailed Red leaders. 

Also, India is wide open to Red 
attack. Across her northern border 
is Tibet, conquered by Communist 
China in 1951. Just next door is 
southeast Asia, where Red rebels are 
fighting in Malaya and Indo-China. 

Why doesn’t India join in the free 
world’s defense? 

Here are three “clues” to help you 
unscramble the mystery. 

1. India is suspicious of the 
West. India was a British colony for 
more than 150 years. India won her 
freedom only six’ years ago (see p. 
9). Though now independent, India 
hasn't left Britain’s “family of na- 
tions”—the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. But India stil] distrusts West- 
ern nations, especially those who, 
like Britain, own colonies abroad. 
India is not convinced that Western 
nations have given up the idea of 
dominating Asia. 

U. S. engineers, doctors, health 
workers, farm experts, and teachers 
are showing Indians how to build a 
better life. (See page 4.) Many of 
these experts are sent under our 
technical assistance program for In- 
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dia—which costs U. S._ taxpayers 
$45,000,000 a year. India is grateful 
for this help. But many Indians are 
suspicious of U. S. aid, too. They 
fear it may somehow be used to get 
control of India, or to uproot India’s 
old traditions, or to apply methods 
that won't work in India. 

2. India is close to Red China. 
India and China share a boundary 
2.000 miles long. India would rather 
be friends than enemies with China. 
India also feels a certain sympathy 
toward Red China. Both are key 
powers in Asia. Both are wrestling 
with the same problem—how to 
catch up with the modern nations 
of the world. India believes that Red 
China is not completely under the 
control of Russia. 

Bringing Red China into the U. N. 
—says India—would open the way 
for peaceful understanding between 
Red China and the free world. 

Some Indians think this way: “Our 
country is just starting to develop its 
resources and production. We want 
to develop them in a hurry. In these 
respects we are like Red China to- 


Piscnett: in New York Herald Tribune 


day and like Russia a few years ago. 
The methods used by Red China and 
Russia may fit our conditions in In- 
dia better than American methods. 
We can adopt the Communist meth- 
ods without copying the Communist 
dictatorship or taking away the peo- 
ple’s liberties.” 

3. India fears war. India faces 
terrific problems (see pp. 10-11). In- 
dia wants to be left alone so that she 
can do her best to solve them. India 
fears that a third World War would 
ruin all nations, including herself. 
To prevent such a war, India wants 
the free world and the Communist 
world to live in peace. India feels 
she can play her part as an “umpire” 
to help the two sides agree. India is 
now trying to do this in Korea. 

The world watches as Asia’s “Big 
Two’—India and China—struggle to 
become modern nations. India is 
using the democratic way; China, 
the way of communism. All Asia 
may follow in the footsteps of the 
one that succeeds best. 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 15. 





Strangers at the Dinner Table 


An lowa town “sets a place” for world friendship on Thanksgiving Day 


HERE’LL be strangers at the din- 

ner table in Osage, lowa, on 
Thanksgiving Day. The strangers 
will be youths from foreign lands— 
dusky young men from Africa, pale 
beauties from the Far East, solemn 
Germans, gay Latin Americans, and 
many nore. 

Osage (population about 3,000) 
has been “going international” at 
rhanksgiving time for the past three 
years. Early each fall several dozen 
families in the town send this invita- 
tion to foreign students at the State 
University of lowa: “Come on out to 
Osage and spend a Thanksgiving 
week end with an American family.” 

On the day before the holiday, 
a busload of foreign students from 
the university arrives in town. Each 
student becomes the honored guest 
of an Osage family. He gets’a snug 
bed in the guest room and hearty 
helpings of “turkey and the trim- 
mings” at the Thanksgiving table. 


“INTERNATIONAL FUN” 


Then the “international fun” be- 
gins. At one home a Scottish student 
demonstrates the Highland fling. At 
another, an Osage teen-ager winds a 
borrowed Indian turban around his 
head. An African youth tries his hand 
at ping-pong. A lad from Turkey 
shows his hosts how to cook shish 
kebab (lamb broiled on a skewer). 
An Iowa corn-farmer trades weather- 
guessing methods with a boy from 
the rice paddies of Japan. 

On Friday there’s a tour—to the 
local knitting mill, to nearby farms, 
to hospitals and schools. Then there’s 
a banquet at the Lutheran parish 
hall, sponsored by the Rotary Club, 
and a forum that evening at which 
students speak about their various 
lands. It’s all friendly and informal. 
“We're entertaining our visitors—not 
exhibiting them,” say the people of 
Osage. 

Osage’s “world friendship” holiday 
began in 1950. Joyce Horton, a 
young divinity student of the town, 
suggested the idea in a letter to the 
local newspaper. 

Osage folk quickly responded. 
They got in touch with the State 
University of lowa. A dozen foreign 
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INTERNATIONAL THANKSGIVING DAY: Japanese students from lowa U. get a look 
at the real America as they share the holiday feast of this family in Osage, lowa. 


students arrived for Thanksgiving 
just two weeks later. 

The next year 41 students were 
guests at 36 different Osage homes. 
In 1952 there were 48 students from 
22 different countries. This Thanks- 
giving close to 50 youths from for- 
eign lands will be in Osage. 

Says Joyce Horton: “So often we 
ordinary Americans find ourselves 
unable to have any say in agree- 
ments between countries or in dis- 
cussions at the U. N. But here is 
something that only the average per- 
son can do effectively and that is to 
give foreign students in this country 
things they can’t find in books and 
classrooms—a picture of the average 
American home, of the average 
American. 

“And it’s not all one-sided. The 
idea gives Americans a chance to 
become acquainted with foreign 
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friends and to realize the truth of 
what Kwan Shu, a Chinese girl, said 
not long ago: “We are different in 
color of skin and in speech. But we 
are not really different. In our hearts, 
we are thinking the same things you 
are.” 

The Osage idea is spreading to 
other towns throughout the U. S.— 
and to other places around the 
world, where people are inviting 
American students into their homes 
for national celebrations. 


THE PILGRIMS DID IT! 


You might say that the people of 
Osage are just “following tradition” 
on Thanksgiving Day. On the very 
first Thanksgiving—at Plymouth col- 
ony in 1621—the Pilgrim Fathers en- 
tertained 90 strangers for a three-day 
celebration. The strangers were In- 
dians of the Wampanoag. tribe, 
which vowed never to break the 
peace with these early Americans. 

—Bos STEARNS 


About 31,000 foreign students are 
attending 1,400 colleges throughout the 
U. S. If your family wishes to weleome 
a foreign student on Thanksgiving Day, 
write or phone the Foreign Student Ad- 
viser at your nearest college. 
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Our Free Press 


NE night in 1951, a young Amer- 
ican reporter was arrested in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. His name 
was William Oatis. Czech Commu- 
nists charged Oatis with “spying.” 

For 71 days, Oatis was cut off from 
his friends and from the American 
Embassy. He underwent grueling 
hours of questioning. Then he was 
brought to trial, found guilty, and 
sentenced to jail. 

The United States protested vigor- 
ously. It was clear that Oatis had not 
been spying. He was simply a re- 
porter doing his job. 

At the U.N. General Assembly, a 
U.S. delegate rose to speak. He said, 
“William Oatis was the kind of re- 
porter who ran down facts. He 
sought all sides of a story—official 
and unofficial—checking and double- 
checking. He is the hero of all men 
who value their freedom.” 

The U.S. delegate went through a 


William Oatis became a world symbol 


record of Oatis’ trial. Step by step he 
pointed out the tricks and decep- 
tions used. Then he discussed the 
law under which Oatis had been 
convicted. He showed how it made a 
crime out of gathering and reporting 
news in Czechoslovakia. Under this 
law every reporter was a “spy” if he 
asked questions, checked up on 
events, found out anything which 
had not been officially announced by 
the government. 

Every time he made a point, the 
U.S. delegate looked the Czech del- 
egate straight in the eye. 

William Oatis had become a world 
symbol in the fight for freedom of 
information. 

Oatis is now free, but life has not 
changed for other reporters behind 
the Iron Curtain. They may write 
only what the Communist party 
wants them to write. The Commu- 


nists control all printed matter. 


Wide Wor 


in the fight for freedom of information. 


Truth, to the Communists, is not im- 
portant. Anything that supports the 
Communists is “good.” Anything that 
opposes them or helps people to 
think for themselves is “bad.” Com- 
munists use the press to control the 
minds of their people. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

In a free country things are very 
different. In the United States we 
have a free press. It is guaranteed by 
the Constitution. A free press means 
the right to publish what we like 
and to read what we like. 

Anyone who has enough money 
can publish a newspaper or maga- 
zine or book. He doesn’t need to get 
permission from the Government. 

Reporters are free to get their 
news wherever they can find it. 
Their freedom to write the truth 
guarantees our freedom to learn it. 

All of us are free to read whatever 
publication we choose. In fact, it is 
our free choice which decides wheth- 
er a newspaper or magazine will stay 
in business. They depend on support 
from their readers, not from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Lots of times we see something in 
print that we don't like or don't 
agree with. We may think it isn't 
true. Well, maybe it isn’t. But no- 
body’s forcing us to buy that pub- 
lication or to believe what it says. 
And if enough other people feel as 
we do, the publication will be forced 
out of business. We are the ones who 
choose what we will read. We choose 
which publications we will support. 
We decide which we won't buy. 


IT HAS LIMITS 


Like other freedoms, freedom of 
the press has limits. For example, 
we don’t want.our defense secrets 
printed so that our enemies can get 
them. We agree that our Govern- 
ment can forbid printing such ma- 
terial. If a newspaper prints harmful 
lies about people, its owners can_be 
taken to court and sued. 

Newspapers and magazines tell us 
what is going on in the country and 
the world. They tell us what other 
people are thinking. In many ways, 
they are the most important things 
we read. 

We have the right to know the 
truth. And the truth helps keep us 
free. 


Vocabulary column on page 15. 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Elizabeth Blackwell (p. 4)—The first 
woman physician of modern times. In 
spite of long-standing prejudice against 
women in medicine, she earned an 
M. D. degree from a New York med- 
ical school in 1849. This famous woman 
doctor founded the Infirmary for Wom- 
en and Children in New York City. 

Point Four (p. 4)—In a speech in 
1949, President Harry S. Truman stated 
four main points of U. S. foreign policy. 
The fourth point was a call for “a bold 
new program” to provide expert help 
to other nations in developing their re- 
sources. To carry out this so-called 
“Point Four,” the U. S. Government in 
1951 set up the Technical Cooperation 
Administration (TCA), which sent 
American experts abroad as advisers 
and instructors in health, education, en- 
gineering, agriculture, etc. Under Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, TCA has been made 
part of a new agency, the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration (FOA), which 
handles all foreign aid—military and 
otherwise. 

overseer (p. 10)—One who is in 
‘harge of a group of workers; a fore- 
man. 

illiterate (p. 11)—Unable to read or 
vrite. 

Congress party (p. 11)—The polit- 
ical party that governs India. Its mem- 
bers hold about 75 per cent of the seats 
in India’s parliament. The party, found- 
ed in 1885 to campaign for reforms in 
British rule, later led India’s fight for 
ndependence. 

Commonwealth of Nations (p. 12)— 
This is a group of nations and terri- 
tories that are, or formerly were, con- 
trolled by Great Britain. Today eight 
of them—seven besides Britain—are 
ndependent nations which cooperate 
informally in trade, defense, foreign 
policy, and other ways. All.of the Com- 


nonwealth countries recognize the | 
British monarch as the head of the | 


Commonwealth, although he has no 
eal power over the independent Com- 
monwealth countries. 


Say It Right! 


Etawah (p. 4)—é ta wa. 

Moslem (p. 9)—méz lém. 

Hindu (p. 9)—hin doo. 

Himalayas (p. 9)—hi md la yaz. 
Deccan (p. 9)—dék an. 

nonsoon (p. 9)—md6n sd0on 

Assam (p. 10)—a sdm. 

caste (p. 11)—kast. 

Mohammed Ali (p. 11)—m6 ham éd 4 le. 


Jawaharlal Nehru (p. 11)—ja wé@ har lal | 


i roo 
Kashmir (p. 11)—Kédsh mir. 
Tibet (p. 12)—ti bet. 


Sam just couldn’t stay awake “Sam!” said his coach 
Even with the game at stake. in a tone of reproach, 
“The food you should eat 
ts NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT!” 


Now peppy ’n’ popular, ‘ 
h b id-m rnin slum y” Captain of his team, 
| And helps to beat m : 9 P The girls all gather 


A around him to beam: 


“SHREDDED WHEAT” 
$CO SHREDDED 





| “Finer protein keeps me ‘a-jump’ 
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BAKED BY NABISCO -« NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AID! “Make Mine Breakfast’’—a clever 6-poge 
brochure, gaily illustrated, plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time 
ond money management, suggestions for family and party breakfasts. Teachers—write to National 
Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls, New York, Dept. S-1153, specifying number of copies desired. 





Wide World phote 
AVE FREEMAN sounds more like 
a myth than a man. Imagine Robin 
Roberts winning 30 baseball games 
without a defeat. Or football's Otto 
Graham completing 150 passes in 150 
attempts in a single season. You'd say 
somebody was dreaming, and you'd be 
right. 

But this Freeman fellow is something 
else. He hasn't lost a badminton match 
in 14 years! He is the undisputed cham- 
pion of the world—and we mean the 
WORLD. From Kalamazoo to Timbuc- 


too, he’s taken on all comers—and licked 


Line Smasher 


ERE’S a chap who's at home with 
the atom, a football, and a sym- 
phony orchestra. "And if you can spell 
the name of his home town, you win 
this week’s spelling bee. 

We refer to none other than Dick 
Chapman, 6’6”, 225-pound tackle at 
Rice Institute. We don’t know what 
they teach at Waxahachie (Tex.) High, 
but they seem to start a fellow off in 
the right direction. 

Take Chapman for a sample. When 
he arrived at Rice in Houston, the folks 
there figured him for just another good 
football player. They didn’t reckon on 
a few other things. First of all, Dick 
registered for the toughest course in 
school—nuclear physics. Then he told 
the public relations expert that one of 
his favorite diversions was listening to 
the Houston Symphony Orchestra. 

That did it. “Maybe he’s not a foot- 
ball player,” someone suggested. The 
guy couldn’t have been more wrong. 
His opponents will tell you Chapman is 
such a great player, they wish he'd 
spend all of his time in a physics lab. 
Or listening to Bach. He's been study- 
ing the atom so intensively they figure 
a little bit of it rubbed off on him. 
When Dick tackles or blocks, parts of 


Badminton’s Super Champ 


‘em! Great stars like India’s Devinder 
Mohan Lal and Malaya’s Ooi Teik Hock 
and Wong Peng Soon. 

Two decades ago, people in Pasa 
dena, Calif., might have predicted Dave 
and his racket would amount to some- 
thing. At 13, Dave won the local boys’ 
table tennis crown. Four years later he 
was regarded as the top junior tennis 
player in the country. What did that 
mean? Only that he beat, among others, 
Jack Kramer and Ted Schroeder! 

Dave didn’t stick to tennis, though. 
He couldn’t take the strain and long 
hours of constant work needed to be- 
come a big time tennis star. “I like to 
play for fun,” Dave explained at the 
time, and so badminton acquired its 
greatest champion. 

Nowadays Dave doesn’t do much 
badminton barnstorming. He has his 
reasons. No. | is that he’s a doctor: 
Dr. D. G. Freeman, specialist in neuro- 
surgery. 

Dave likes to recall the time when he 
delivered eight babies one night at a 
San Diego hospital. He got possibly an 
hour’s sleep, drove more than 100 
miles the next morning to Los Angeles, 


—Atom Splitter 


rival teams seem to explode in all direc- 
tions. 

Dick’s a 21-year-old 
could have an outstanding future in 
pro ball. It’s unlikely, however. His am- 
bition is to be a nuclear physicist and 
he’s already planning for graduate work 
in his specialty. 

On campus, Dick is the All-American 
type, too. He was junior class president 
last year and is currently on the Stu- 
dent Council. A handsome young man, 
Dick is reported partial to blondes, one 
of whom is Rice campus beauty Bar- 
bara Madden. Her dad happens to be 
principal of Houston’s Lamar High. 
He's an ex-Rice star himself. 

Like so many football players, Dick’s 
favorite movie actor is Gary Cooper. 


senior who 


His choice among actresses is Marilyn 
Monroe. 

Dick’s greatest sports thrill came in 
1951 when, as a sophomore he starred 
in Rice’s upset victory over Southern 
Methodist. The latte: startled the 
country the previous week by downing 
Notre Dame, thanks to the passing of 
Fred Benners. 

Chapman set his sights on Benners 
from the opening whistle and repeat- 
edly stopped the Pony aerial ace betore 


had 


and proceeded to win the singles, men’s 
doubles, and mixed doubles of the Pa- 
cific Southwest Championships! 

Last January, Dave returned to com- 
petition after a lengthy layoff and 
grabbed every title in sight, including 
the world’s championship! Ken David- 
son, veteran says: “I attribute 
Dave's success to what I call the great- 
est competitive urge I’ve ever seen on 
a court. He never lets up on anyone, 
including himself. 

Dave, the son of a Presbyterian min- 
ister, received his undergraduate degree 
from Pomona College, a medical degree 
from Harvard, and was a post-graduate 
student at Michigan. 

The Army made use of Dave’s medi- 
cal talents soon after World War II. It 
didn’t stop Dave from badminton, 
though he did find himself with just 
one racket in Panama in 1947. So he 
borrowed Mrs. Freeman's frying pan, 
gave her the one racket, and practiced 
with her for the national championships 
scheduled at Waco, Tex.! He won at 
Waco, of course, and Mrs. Freeman still 
kids him about how he did it with her 
own little frying pan! 


coach 


he could wing the ball away. Benners 
still has bad dreams of the Chapman 
monster of that afternoon. 

When Dick goes home to Waxa- 
hachie, he shares the town spotlight 
with another Paul Richards, 
manager of baseball's Chicago White 
Sox. 


native, 


ZanpeR HOLLANDER 





dy head 


Q. How can I 
forget a girl I like 
very much, but 
who has moved 


| ae 


- wf away? 


> A. Are you sure 
vou want to “for- 
get” her? Wouldn't 
you like to stay 
friends — by corre- 
sponding with her? Most people who 
move to a new town are a little lonely 
it first, and are especially glad to hear 
from friends “back home.” And later, 
vhen they've found many new friends, 
they still like to keep up with the news 
yn their old home front. 

If you write to this girl, make your 
letters friendly and Tell her 
vhat’s new with you and some of her 
‘ther friends at school. Let her know 
how the football team is faring this 
year, tell how the try-outs for the fall 
play came out, and ask how she likes 
her new school. If your school puts out 
1 newspaper, she'd undoubtedly appre- 
ciate your sending her the_latest issue, 
and a year’s subscription would be even 
better. Maybe she'll return the favor 
with her school paper—and then you'd 
really be keeping in touch with her. 

But don’t let yourself get into the 
habit of daydreaming about this girl. 
Keep busy! If you participate in as 
nany extracurricular activities as you 
in handle (without risking the possi- 
bility of Hunking math!) and join in the 
tun with the rest of the school crowd, 
here won't be much time to feel sad 
ibout this girl’s going away. There'll be 
lots more to write to her about, too! 


Gay Head 


newsy. 


QO. At a dance, when the music stops, 


houldn’t the boy take the girl back to 
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her seat or table—even if the boy isn’t 
her date? 


A. You sound as if, quite recently, a 
certain boy who danced with you didn't 
take you, when the number was over, 
back to where he’d found you—and as 
if you consider such behavior to have 
been a breach of etiquette. 
Right? In any case, here’s what a boy 
ought to do in such a situation, and also 
an “out” for the girl in case he doesn’t: 


serious 


At a dance, a boy (yes, even if he 
isn’t the girl’s date) should do one of 
two things when the music stops: He 


should either escort his partner back to 
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the sidelines and thank her for the 
dance, or he should ask her for the next 
dance. He should never leave her 
stranded in the middle of the dance 
floor, nor should he assume that she'd 
be delighted to with him all 
night. 

But if a partner does abandon you in 
the middle of the floor, try to take it in 
stride. Go back to your table 
as quietly and gracefully as you can. 
Your erstwhile partner may need a les 
son in manners, but unless you're His 
sister or old friend, you'd better leave 
it to someone else to point out to him 


dance 


seat or 


“what's what.” 
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See this lightweight 
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A LOOK AT INDIA 


India is on the continent of ___——. 
Pakistan is made up of two separate 
areas, of which the larger one is in a 


generally _____ ____ direction from 
India. In religion, most of the people 


of Pakistan are ______, but most 


of the people of India are 
Both Pakistan and aie want the am 


which is on their 
Most of the people 


ritory of 
northern borders. 


Know Your World 


Workbook for the Unit on India 


of this territory are ____— iin re- 
ligion. The map on page 9 shows two 


Communist nations, and 


A country bordering 


India on the east is e 
Along India’s northern borders rise > the 


mountains. 




















FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE AND FILL IN THE 


LAST LINE OF THE 


There’s a lively young girl named Marie 
—What a popular student is she! 

Full of pep, vim, and zest, 

She can pass any test 

Example: 

*Cause she eats Planters Peanuts, you see! 


READ THESE PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty may com- 
pete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. ’ 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters bag, wrapper or 
label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page write 
your name, age, home address, city, and state. 
Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your 
entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y., 


LIMERICK BELOW! 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1954. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 

The judges’ decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in the issue of this magazine 
of April 28, 1954, as well as by direct mail. 
No other acknowledgment of entries will be 
made. In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that tied for will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 


231 PRIZES! 


$35.00 





Ist prize .... 
2nd prize... . $25.00 

3rd prize .... $15.00 

4th prize (3) . . $10.00 each 
Sth prize (5) . . $ 5.00 each 
6th prize (20) . $ 1.00 each 
200 Honorable Mentions— 
two 8-oz. vacuum-packed 
tins of Planters Peanuts. 








ll. INDIA’S PROBLEMS 


Write letter of correct choice in blank 
space. 


of India: (a) live 
(b) are “un- 
work in fac- 


__1. Most people 
in small villages; 
touchables”; (c) 
tories. 


“Untouchables” are: (a) people 
with contagious diseases; (b) 
members of the higher castes; (c) 
people without caste. 


3. The head of India’s government 
is: (a) Pandit Nehru; (b) Mo- 
hammed_ Ali; (c) Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


. Which is incorrect about India?: 
(a) every vear many people die 
of starvation; (b) most Indians 
are illiterate; (c) India’s govern- 
ment is a dictatorship. 


. The government of India’s atti- 
tude toward communism is best 
expressed by which statement? 





(a) “We aim to drive commu- 
nism “off the face of the earth”; 
(b) “We hope to learn some- 
thing useful from Communist na- 
tions, but we don’t want commu- 
nism inside India”; (c) “We 
stand beside Russia in the ‘cold 
war. 


WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Using numbers 1-4, indicate correct 


| : ; 
| chronological order of events. 


_India wins freedom from Britain. 
India launches Five Year Plan. 
Europeans discover India. 


India sends troops to Kashmir. 


IV. THINKING CAPS ON 


1. Why does India want Red China 
in the United Nations? 


2. Should U. S. aid to India be re- 
duced or ended because of India’s atti- 
tude toward Red China? 


(Answer on separate sheet of paper.) 


If it is desired to use this workbook 
section as a scored quiz, the following 
scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in 
Questions I and III, 6 for each item in 
Question II. Total, 100. 








KNOW YOUR INDIA 


3 


. Chief river of India. 
Br — — — aputra, another big river. 
. Yellow split pea of northern India. 
. Premier of Pakistan. 
. Indian melted butter (first 2 letters). 
. Premier of India. 
3. In religion, most Indians are 


. India has 358 — — — lion people. 

. In India, a nurse or maid. 

. Nehru’s answer to idea of allying India 
with the West against communism. 


. ~ — j Mahal, famed Indian building. 
2. Hindustani language (one form). 

. Obsolete form of “slay.” 

. Indian titlesmeaning a scholar or 


. To blame with harsh words. 
9. Portuguese possession in India. 

. A movable cover. ~ 

. Hindu - 

. Cot — — —, major Indian farm crop. 


2. India’s capital (initials). ¥ 
3. Revered leader (now dead) of India’s 


" called Kalmuck. 


. — — — — inum, important Indian re- 


3. A greeting. 
. Sea southwest of India (first 2 letters). 
. River landing places with steps, in 


2. School you attend (abbrev.). 
. — — bob (formerly, native deputies 


3. Country in southern Asia. 

. Clownish, awkward fellow. 

. Another way to spell 26 Across. 
23. Rural delivery (abbrev.). 
25. In the Bible, Jacob’s brother. 


. The whole. 
. All right. 
. India is a — — minion of the British 


learned man. 


— (part of Himalayas). 


independence movement. 
— — — —t, Mongol group, usually 


source. 


India. 


-~ aya Mountains of India. 


when British ruled India). 


— — ona, important Indian city. 


Commonwealth of Nations. 


(Answers in Dec. 2 issue) 








The First Mills for ne g 


were the powerful teeth of the cave man. He 
crushed the grain and ate it at the same time. 
Later grain was ground between stones. 
The water mills of the Middle Ages 
were the forerunners of 

modern cereal factories. 


“milk make tasty between-meal snacks. 





Easy-to-eat cereals of every 
variety and in dozens of forms 
make eating a pleasure. Cere- 
als with milk supply you with 
protein, vitamins, and minerals 
for energy and growth. In 
addition to being excellent 
breakfast foods, cereals and 











Slip this Christmas 


Hint to Pop 
me ALONG UNE. 


: Bea Champion Giver, Pop 
It will help your kids a lot! 


THE POPULAR NEW 
Thy 
UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 





The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made... with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 


New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 





Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it, Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 
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BADMINTON’S 
KEN DAVIDSON 


(\ 4 YY n 


\ 
\ Ai 
NEM) 
4 ay A 


SAYS: 


\ 


every shot 
comes off 
better when 
it comes off 


ICTOR 
Strings 


Genuine Gut, 
of course! 


ASK YOUR STRINGER 


Seu ,our school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the rountry. Lowest 
prieccs ser offered. We pay best commission. 
Monthly bulletins. Your cards FREE! 

cies going like wildfire! Hurry —Write Craft- 
Card Specialties, Box 235-N. Pittsburgh, Pa 





Pom 
Your Graduation Portrait 


or favorite pictures 


Give classmates, 
relatives, and 
friends low cost, 
wallet-size copies of 
your favorite por- 
trait or picture— 
have copies 
handy for col- 
lege application 
or employment 
purposes — your 
original returned 
unharmed with 20 top-quality 2)” x 3} 
wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
photos—send graduation picture, print, 
or negative with $1, minimum, for 20 
copies of each pose. 


24x 3} 
ACTUAL SIZE 


Minute Man photos cre guaranteed, 
money refunded if not satisfied. 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO 
Box 187G, Lexington 73, Mass. 


1 enclose picture and $__.._. for wallet prints. 











Holiday Time Is Flash Time 

RE you one of those photographers 

who wait for a sunny day to take 
pictures? If you are, then the holiday 
season is a good time of the year for 
you to break out of your shell and take 
a shot in the dark—with a flash-bulb. 

If you don’t have a flash gun for youn 
camera, the chances are that you can 
get a flash gun for it. Visit your Jocal 
photography store, and bring your cam- 
era with you to show the clerk. 

If a flash gun cannot be adapted to 
your present camera, make a resolution 
that when you get a new camera it will 
be the kind that will take a flash gun. 
A good flash camera can be purchased 
for only a few dollars and you can buy 
a flash camera kit for under $20. 


Be Your Own Developer 

Developing and printing pictures is 
as much fun as taking them. You're 
missing half the pleasure of photography 
if you don’t do your own developing and 
printing. If you have never seen photo- 
graphic paper “develop-up” to a com- 
plete picture before your eyes, then 
you are in for an experience which 
you will never forget. 

Several years ago, when | developed 
and printed my first pictures, I had to 
mix all the chemicals myself and buy 
the paper, safelight, and printing frame 
separately. Nowadays, the photographic 


manufacturers have made it easy for 
anyone to develop and print pictures. 
You can buy a home developing and 
printing kit for under $10 and you will 
have everything you need to develop 
and print pictures in your kitchen. 


News for Camera Clubs 


If you want to learn more about how 
to take pictures, to develop, print and 
enlarge them, then we suggest that you 
join your school camera club. And 
speaking of camera clubs, has your club 
sent for the new Scholastic Magazines 
Camera Club Exchange Bulletin? The 
bulletin is chock-full of information 
about the activities of high school cam- 
era clubs all over the country. All a 
camera club has to do to receive this 
bulletin is to write Scholastic Maga 
zines, telling us about activities in their 
club. Address your letters to Photog- 
raphy Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York—and who knows? you may 
find something about your school in a 
future Camera Club Exchange Bulletin. 

Don’t forget to send for your free 
rules booklet for the 1954 Scholastic 
Ansco Photography Awards. There are 
numerous cash prizes and a scholarship 
available to you for your photographs. 
For your free rules booklet write Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 33 


West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


This photograph of a sleepy cat, taken by Harry Coakley, Evanston (Ill.) Town- 
ship H. S., won a first prize in the 1953 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 





Congratulation$! 


We offer $5 for each of your solu- 
tions to “Solve It” situations which is 
; ublished in this column. Here are the 
first three winners. 

Q oO oO 


1. Situation: Aftér a football game, 
Bob remarks sourly that Scully, who 
starred for the team, was “lucky.” 


Terese Bissen, Aquinas H. S., La 
Crosse, Wis., writes: 


“People like Bob usually speak of 
others in a belittling manner because 
of selfishness and jealousy. If praise is 
to be given, selfish people want it. It 
hurts them to see another fellow get his 
due credit. Gripers like Bob soon lose 
the respect of their fellow students 
when it becomes known that they be- 
little others. Their own reputations as 
fair persons certainly decrease. Persons 
blinded by selfishness and jealousy can 
never be just. 


“The morale of a team can fall even 


if only one belittler or dispirited fellow 
is on it..Each team member is respon- 
sible for team morale. The best thing 
to do if someone belittles ancther in 
your presence is politely to challenge 
his remark by asking for facts and 
counter-attacking with facts when you 
know them. By accusing such a person 
of ‘sour grapes,’ asking if he could do 
better, saying nothing, or by getting 
angry, you could scarcely hope to make 
him see the light.” 


2. Situation: Bud tells his teacher, 
Mr. Benson, that he “forgot” his home- 
work when, actually, he hadn't finished 
it. Mr. Benson believes him, and asks 
him to bring it the next day. 


Sammy Hamilton, Flaherty H. S., 
Vine Grove, Ky., reasons: 


“It would have been better for Bud 
to tell Mr. Benson the real reason why 
he wasn’t handing in his report. If the 
reason wasn't a good one, he shofild 
have taken his punishment. He was not 
just acting in self-defense, but he was 
taking advantage of Mr. Benson’s trust 
by telling a lie. A lie is never justified, 
because it is wrong to tell one even to 
spare another's feelings. Ome can be 
tactful and explain any matter in a way 
which will not hurt anyone's feelings 
too badly.” 
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3. Situation: A boy is not invited to 
a certain group’s party because he “goes 
around with squares” and he “isn’t in 
the gang.” 


Sharon Carl, .St. Agnes Academy, 
Houston, Texas, writes: 


“I think a clique is a very bad thing 
to have in a school. It creates bad feel- 
ings and jealousy. A group of people 
who enjoy the same interests is not a 
clique. It becomes one when they refuse 
to let anyone else in with them. I be- 
lieve in treating everyone nicely, no 
matter who he is. If I am snubbed, I 
don’t want to bother that person again. 
There is no worse feeling than being 
‘left out,’ and it would be a much hap- 
pier world if everyone really did unto 
his neighbor as he would want them to 
do unto him.” 


Honorable Mention: Faye Greer, 
Newton County H. S., Covington, Ga.; 
Nancy Goodwin, Saratoga Springs 
(N. Y.) H. S.; Grace Pattison, Bronx, 
N. Y.; June Meisel, Clintonville, Wis.; 
Ethel McGallicker, Manheim, Pa.; Judy 
Ragon, Dallas Center, Iowa; Jolynn 
Barrow, St. Agnes Academy, Houston, 
Texas; Janet Haney, Salida (Colo.) 
H. S.; Linda Perkins, Paducah, Ky.; 
Julie Ennis, Lincoln Jr. H. S., Pullman, 
Wash. 








Most Popular 
Guy in the Crowd 


Jimmy's making extra money 
and winning prizes, too! 


WHATCHA GOT, 


THE, NEW FR ENLARGER. 
Jimmy ? 


DAD SAYS IT'S 


AND SUPER-EASY TO 
OPERATE. 


nea: 

















( THESE J] REAL PROFES- \ AREN'T THEY SWELL? 
ENLARGE- \SIONAL JOB, / AND I MADE $5.20 
MENTS ARE )}SON. YOU ./THIS WEEK,TOO. I'LL 
BEAUTIFUL 
ENOUGH — SOME } NEXT WEEK. ALL THE } 
TO FRAME, } CONTESTS, 

nN, / LIKE ; 
SCHOLASTICS. 


FOR YOUR PRIZE- 
OUGHT TO \MAKE EVEN MORE = <4 WINNING ENLARGEMENT. 


AND IT'S THE BEST FUN 
I EVER HAD. 


wow= 
PRECISION ENGINEERED BET f 
CcOsT 
LOT OF MONEY! 


HEY, WiLL \ ALL I DID WAS 
you FOLLOW THE 
ENLARGE / DIRECTIONS IN 

SOME THE INSTRUCTION 
PICTURES } BOOKLET. THIS 
FOR ME? IS GREAT! 


GEE, JIMMY, 
THAT'S TERRIFIC! 
AND iT'S YOUR 
VERY FIRST 
ENLARGEMENT! 


RF 


ss 
NS 
La 




















“LITTLE MAN” LIGHT PULL Make your own enlargements right at home! Remem- 
It glows in the dark!’ —_ ber, you’re missing half the fun of photography if you 
don’t enlarge your own pictures. It’s so easy . . . the 36 
page instruction booklet shows you how. Look for the FR 
Enlarger and the FR Big-Picture” Developing Kit ($12.50) 

at your favorite photo store. 





New York 51, fs. Y. 


Ponutocturers of the Formous FR Home Developing ond Printing Kits 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you poy for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” oom hes a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any the Baye 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing te stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
en your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. if you do not intend to buy ary 
of the “approval” Stamps return them promptly, 
eeing careful to write your name and address in 
ime upper | -hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the will 
ao all in their power to protect their readers from 
wnfair practices. Any one er who considers that he 
been deceived as a result of his response to 
en advertisement in Schol is urged 
te appeal te the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 33 W. 42nd St.. New York 36, Y. 

















BE ast Ss 
Kookaburra 
and other wild animals. 
elting apprevais. 


Miagara Stamp Ce., Niegare-on-the-Leke 27, Canada 


GIGANTIC se tar FREE] 
les, Karly United States 
‘ommemoratives — British 


Colonies — High Value 
Col 





Complete lection plus Big Illustrated 
oany's ay ame with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 
CO., Dept. $8, Toronto, Conede 


203 All Different 
WOW! cimmciy 1 5 
© Alrmaits, igh | Values, 


Jamestown RY aeen "310... Tedacowe: a 


ALBUM ~~ 10c! 


Over 1,000 Spaces 
Words Wide Lists and Approvals Included 


HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
2 TRIANGLES - AIRMAILS - BICOLORS 


lst USA Stamp Centenary, Faseism Downfall, 
Gohanbus, Trieste Fair, Garibaldi’ s Escape, Palace. 
Fortresses, large historical pictorials. 

ONLY to Approval Buyers. 
FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 9, Washington 10, 0. C. 


7 DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 50 yr. olds, commemo- 
ratives, _— and $5 $5 stamp. 

als. 


Approv: 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 


Fascinating SOVIET KUSSIA collection 
40 diff. exciting. colorful stamps—only 
10¢! —o- lists, approvals included 
8. SAPHIRE 
Box “= ‘Times Square Station New York 36, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST stamp '} 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy a fuil page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service applicants sending 3c postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., ; 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; 5,000, $14, 
TATHAM STAMP CO., MASS. 


U.S. ROOSEVELT SET 15c 


PLUS APPROVALS 
DEER STAMPS, INC. 
914 Balmoral Detroit 3, Michigan 


Buy U.S. Defense Bonds 




















SPRINGFIELD 92, 

















Human Rights Issue 


The United Nations will issue its 
fourth commemorative for 1953 on De- 
cember 10. The stamp pays tribute to 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The U. N. General Assentbly 
approved the declaration on December 
10, 1948. It contains 30 rights which 
the Assembly says should be guaran- 
teed to all peoples for “freedom, justice, 
and peace in the world.” 

The declaration states that all peoples 
have certain rights. Article I says “all 
human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights” and should be 
treated with respect. Some of the other 
rights in the declaration are the right 
to: go to school, have freedom of re- 
ligion, vote in free elections, own prop- 
erty, have a fair trial, read what one 
pleases. 

The new stamp shows two hands 
lifted toward a flame within a circle. 
The circle is formed by the words “Hu- 
man Rights” in the five official lan- 
guages of the U. N. The date “10-XII 
1948-53” is also inside the circle. The 
stamp comes in two denominations, a 
3-cent blue and a 5-cent crimson. 

For first-day covers of the stamps 
send self-addressed envelopes to: U. N. 
Postal Administration, Room CB-26, 
United Nations, N. Y. Write “First-Day 
Cover” on the upper left-hand corner 
of each envelope. Then enclose the en- 
velope, or envelopes, in an outer one 
with your money order or check. For 
quicker service, write “For Human 
Rights Day” on the outer envelope. You 
may send for as many as 20 first-day 
covers. 


MOVIE ‘CHECK LIST 


Wii Tops, don’t miss. i“ i4 Good. 
Wi Fair. MSave your money. 


Drama: 444 Julius Caesar. hYrwhY 
The Cruel Sea. wwwYThe Actress. 
vvvrRoman Holiday. ~““The Robe. 
444Mogambo. 744The All-American. 
wvrTake the High Ground. ““/“Big 
Leaguer, ~# Island in the Sky. h-ww 
Plunder of the Sun. 4#“/Master of Bal- 
lantrae. “Dangerous Crossing. “~“ 
Desperate Moment. “Blowing Wild. 
1 Arrowhead. #Man from the Alamo. 
wiAWar of the Worlds. “Spaceways. 

Musical: 41“ Give the Girl a Break. 
44¢eE-Li. “err Little Boy Lost. 
vvvrThe Band Wagon. “So This 
Is Love. 

Comedy: 
“The Titfield Thunderbolt. 
Had to Say Yes. 

Documentary: 
Crowned. “#The Sea 


“vvYCaptain’s Paradise. 
wvShe 


wve-eA Queen Is 
Around Us. 





Out of the Way 


A woman motorist was driving along 
a country road when she noticed a 
couple of repair men climbing a tele- 
phone pole. 

“What are they doing that for?” she 
asked her companion. “Surely my driv- 
ing isn’t that bad?” 


Traffic Stopper 


Frank: “I saw you parked at the cor- 
ner of 18th and Minnesota yesterday.” 
Joe: “Yeah, 1 had something in my 

eye.” 
Frank: “I saw she got in your car, too.” 
The Wyandotte High School Pantograph 


Seeing Eye Potato 


Small boy: “Eight pounds of potatoes 
with eyes.” 

Grocer: “And why with eyes?” 

Small boy: “Because Mother says 


they gotta see us through the week.” 
Pensacola Gosport 


Unbelievable 


Bill: “1 hear you were treated like 
royalty over in England.” 

Allen: “Yes. Everybody that looked 
at me said, ‘Good Lord!’ ’ 


Hikel 


Coed: “Oooooo! Just. think—I have 
the football team’s signals.” 

Roommate: “So?” 

Coed: “Now all I have to do is shout 
45-39-63 and the whole football team 


rushes me!” 
Westlake Bugle 


DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 


RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don't neglect an externally caused pimply 
broken out skin that may be helped over- 
night! Apply wonderfully medicated Poslam 
Ointment tonight—check resuits next morn- 
~ after just one application! 

oslam contains all 9 ingredients well 
known to skin specialists—works faster, 
more effectively to help you to a finer com- 
plexion. Apply it after washing skin with 
non-alkali Poslam Soap. At druggists every- 
where—costs so little. 


KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
U.S. History in Colorful Poster Stamps 


Florida Series 41 now ready. 24 full color 
Stamps and large album illustrating the 
first 100 years of Florida’s fabulous his- 
tory. Send One Dollar to: 


HISTORICAL INST., Rt. 1, 














Box 8, Lutz, Fla. 














Sell your classmates 
America’s Most Beau- 
and complete line of Modern 


KKK KAKA IAAAIA IAA AA AAARAR AR I 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


3 SENIORS 
os tiful 
we 
Ne. financial rodneal required. 


( 
No 
eS Write today for free sample kit. 
= PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa, 








ee > 
j\ ll ohy= 


Gush Again! 


The man had struck oil and grown 
very wealthy almost overnight. He out- 
fitted himself with some “good clothes” 
and went- to New York. His efforts to 
impress the personnel at the New York 
hotel were very disappointing, he 
thought, considering his immense 
wealth. Determining to give them some- 
thing to talk about, he went into the 
swanky dining room for breakfast one 
morning and when the waiter handed 
him a menu he waved it aside and said, 
as casually as possible, “Never mind. 
Just bring me twenty dollars worth of 
ham and eggs.” 

The waiter bowed, ever so slightly, 
and said, “Sorry, sir, but we do not 


serve half-portions in this hotel.” 
Tracks 


Good Old Rover 


On answering his doorbell a man 
found an old friend and a large dog 
standing on his porch. 

“Come in! Come in!” he said. 

His friend came in and sat down, 


while the dog put the man’s cat to | 


flight, knocked over a bridge lamp and 


several vases, and finally made himself | 


comfortable in the best chair. 


When the guest rose to leave, the | 


host said with a touch of sarcasm in 
his voice, “Aren’t you forgetting your 
dog?” 


guest. “I thought he was yours.” 
Driller 


Nuclear Energy? 
An atomic scientist went 
vacation. In his absence, a 


away on 
sign was 


hung on his office door reading: “Gone | 


Fission! 
Hollywood Reporter 


Same Here 


The doctor spoke tactfully to a pa- 
tient about his bill, remarking, “I don't 
like to bring this up, but that check of 
vours came back.” 

“I don’t like to mention this, either, 
Doctor,” said the patient, “but so did 


my gout. 
Eastern Kentucky Progress 


Freedom 


Isn't it wonderful to live in a free 
country where a person dares to say 
what he thinks—if his parents, the neigh- 
bors, the police, and his teachers are 


not listening! 
Canadian High News 


So There! 


Little Susan had a burning ambition 
to be a doctor, but she was only 5, so 
her dolls were her chief patients. Occa- 
sionally, however, she received an 
imaginary call to attend someone in the 
neighborhood. One day she rushed out 
on such a call, forgetting to close the 
door. When her mother called after her, 
she reluctantly retraced her steps and 
loudly slammed the door shut. Later, 
her mother asked how her patient was 
getting along. 

“She died,” the little doctor replied, 
still angry. “Died while I was closing 
that door.” 


Sign 


Geography Lesson 
Geography Teacher: “Who can tell 
me how Chile is divided?” 
Student: “Chile is divided into three 
parts: kidney beans, ground meat, and 


tomatoes.” 
Tester 


The Long Silence 


“It was rather late when Jim brought 
me home last night,” began the daugh- 
ter apologetically. “I hope the noise 
didn’t disturb you.” 

“Not the noise,” replied the mother. 
“It was the long silence afterwards.” 
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NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 

Because of Thanksgiving holi- 
days, there will be no issue of this 
magazine next week, November 25. 
Your next issue will be dated De- 
cember 2. 











Fishy 

Pat had returned from a winter's va 
cation in Florida and was telling Mike 
avout an enormous grouper he had 
landed, so big it took a power winch 
to land it and a crane to get it off the 
boat. Since the fish was too big to eat, 
Pat took a photo of it. 

“Well, show me the picture,” 
insisted. 

“Oh, I don't carry it around with 
explained. “It weighs 15 


Mike 


me,” Pat 


pounds! 
Outdoor Indiana 


Bath Mat 


The type of soap in bath, 
Can never fail to rouse my wrath 
For, if it sinks I have to dive 
Or when I stand up I'll do jive, 
And if it floats it takes delight 
In bobbing back and out of sight, 
So—be it coarse or be it pure 
Just where it is, I'm never sure! 


Lewis P. Genereux in Christian Science Monitor 





“Dog? I have no dog,” replied the | 





“A bottle of RC sure makes Grandpa 
feel like NEW!” 





YES, AND RC IS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy-a frosty bottle today! 








Just owning a Sheaffer's Snorkel Pen imparts the feeling of having 
“arrived”. You'll actually /ook for reasons to write! 


And how it writes! You can own a Snorkel Pen with a point ground 
to fit your writing style exactly, without a doubtful break-in period. 
You'll glide words on paper whisper- smoothly. And your familiar 
signature will suddenly look officially important. 





No trick to fill, either. You don’t even “dunk” the point. The filling 
tube reaches out—drinks—retracts ...and away you go. Look—no 
messy hands! 

Don’t get the idea you have to “baby” this beauty. It’s built to do a 
job. Real solid. 


Puzzled parents will appreciate your hint. Why not just show them 


this page? 


SHEAFFER'S 


WHITE DOT /O\ OF OISTINCTION 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa + In Car da: Goderich, Ontario + in Australia: Melbourne - in Great Britain: London 
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HOW TO GET YOUR STUDENTS TO READ MORE 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Is a unique student-operated plan to 


encourage students to read for pleasure 


Club is organized so that all details— 
ordering books, collecting payment from 
students, etc., can be handled by a stu- 
, dent secretary elected by the members. 


od 


Plan to start a Club in your class this fall. 


Send for information and free materials. 


The Teen Age Book Club enables boys and girls in grades 7 to 12 to obtain 
worthwhile books at a cost within the average student’s budget. More than 
10,000 schools now use this service which gives students benefits similar to 
those supplied to adults by the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary 
Guild. The popularity of the Teen Age Book Club is evidenced by the fact 
that last year student members bought nearly 2,000,000 books. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Teen Age Book Club offers 

I tater : students a choice each 

am interested in starting a Teen Age . 

Book Club in my class this fall. Please month of sixteen 25¢ and 

send, without cost or obligation, com- 35¢ books, selected by a 

plete information and free materials. : ‘ y 
board of reading experts, 

én, PLUS A FREE DIVIDEND 

Scheol______-Grade. BOOK FOR EVERY FOUR 

Address BOOKS PURCHASED. 


Ce a 
STW-113 




















